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unless it be a few old cottages, that are perhaps of still earlier date. Cumnor
is not nearly so large a village, nor a place of such mark, as one anticipates;
but, being still inaccessible by railway, it has retained a sylvan character that
I scarcely find elsewhere in England. The road is narrow, in its neighborhood,
and bordered with grass, and sometimes interrupted by gates; the hedges grow
in untrimmed luxuriance; there is not that close-shaven neatness and trimness
that characterizes other English landscapes. It conveys the idea of seclusion
and remoteness.We met no travellers, whether on foot or otherwise.

I cannot trace out very distinctly this day's peregrinations; but I think that,
after leaving Cumnor a few miles behind us, we came to a ferry across the
Thames, where an old woman served as ferryman, and pulled a boat across by
means of a rope stretched from one shore to the other. Our two vehicles were
thus ferried across, one after the other; and we resumed our drive; first glanc-
ing, however, at the old woman's old fashioned cottage, with its stone floor,
and the circular settle round the kitchen-fireplace, which Mr. Hall said was
quite in the old English style. The next place we stopt at was Stanton Har[i35]
court, where we were hospitably received at the parsonage of Mr. Welsh,
with whom we had dined, the other evening, at Mr. Spiers' table. He had on
a wide-awake hat, frock coat, and gray pantaloons, and seemed a much more
free and easy man than any English clergyman I have seen; for, however
worldly at heart, they are generally strict enough as respects external cleri-
calities. He asked me whether I was the author of "The Red Letter A"; and
after some consideration ( for I really did not recognize my own book, at first,
under this queer title) I answered that I was. He inquired, furthermore,
whether I had spent much time in America; appearing to think that I must
have had an English breeding, if not birth, to be so much like other people.
This English narrowness is very queer, and is just as much a characteristic
of gentlemen of education and culture, as of clowns.

Stanton Harcourt is a very curious old place; it was formerly the seat of
the ancient family of Harcourt, which is now seat[ed] at Nuneham, a few
miles off. The parsonage is a relic of the family mansion, or castle, other
portions of which are close at hand; for behind it, across the garden, rise
two gray towers, both of them ex[i36]ceedingly venerable, and interesting
for more than their antiquity. One of these towers was the kitchen of the
castle, and is still used for domestic purposes, although it has not, nor ever
had, any chimney; being itself, indeed, an immense chimney, as much as
thirty feet square. There are two huge fireplaces within; and the interior
walls of the tower are blackened with the smoke that used to gush forth from
them, and climb upward, seeking an exit through some apertures in the conical
roof of the tower. These apertures were capable of being so arranged, with
reference to the wind, that the cooks were never troubled by the smoke. The
inside of the tower is very dim and sombre, (being nothing but bare, rough
stone-walls, lighted only from the apertures above) and has still a pungent
odor of smoke and soot, very like that of any other kitchen-chimney.895

Thence we proceeded to the church, which is close by, and quite as ancient